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CRITIQUE 

ON    THE 

FIRST  PERFORMANCE 

YOUNG  ROSCIUS. 


©OCTOR  Brown's  Tragedy  of  Barharojfa 
was  revived  at  this  Theatre  on  Saturday  the. 
x.fl  of  December,  for  the  purpofe  of  intro- 
ducing Mailer  Betty,  or,,  as  he  is  calledj,- 
the  Infant  RoJciuSyXo  a  London  audience^ 

The  characters  were  thus  cafi: :  ' 

Achmet  (Selim  in  dirguife)  Mafler  Betty. 

BarharoJ/h  -  -  Mr.  HARGRAVr, 

Othman  ..  _      -  Mr.  Murray, 

Sadi  -         -  •  Mr.  C  RE  swell. 

Alad'in  -         -  Mr.  Corry. 

Zaphira  »         -         Ivlrs.  Litchfielb, 

Jrens        «         *         .         Mrs.  H.  Siddons, 
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This  piece  is  liable  to  many  ctkitai  ob- 
je£lions,  and  has  been  fafferecl  for  fome  time 
to  fall  into  difufe.  It  waS;>  however;,  judicl- 
oufly  fele6ted  for  the  prefent  extraordinary 
occafion.  In  thisFlay^  the  charafter  of  y^r>^- 
met  is  almoil  every  thing.  His  mother,  Za- 
/ikira^  and  his  mjflrefs,  Irene.,  divide  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  intereil ;  and  the  declama» 
tory  rage  of  the  tyrant  Barharojja  is  incnpa- 
l3le  of  producing  any  i!rong  efFed  upon  the 
audience.  The  charader  q{  Achmety  on  the 
contrary,  abounds  with  a  variety  of  intereft- 
ing  iituationSj  and  partakes  only  in  a  fmall 
degree,  of  the  general  imperfeftions  af  the 
piece.  Among  thefe,  two  paffages  particu- 
larly deferve  notice. 

In  his  nrft  fcene  Achmet  approaches  Barba* 
rojfa  as  a  flave,  and  tells  a  tale  of  deliberate 
falfehood  with  an  air  of  innocence :  and  in 
the  fourth  a6t  again,  this  generous  Prince  is 
made   to  play  a  double    part|    and^  with 


all  the  boldnefs  of  innocence,  to  proteft  his 
candour  and  fmcerity,  while  falfehood  flows 
from  his  lips.     The  end  may,  no  doubt^  be 
pleaded  in  juitification  of  the  means  in  thefe 
departures  from  the  line  of  moral  rectitude  ; 
but  the  plea,  however  fair,   is  a  diminution 
of  the  intereft.     There    is  no  firing  in  the 
human   breaft   that  vibrates    to    hypocrify- 
The  audience  may  tolerate  virtue  reduced  to 
fuch  a  fituation^  but  cannot  be  pleafed  with 
it.     They  ought  not  to  expedb  in  a  youthful 
Hero,  full  of  generous  fire,  and  unhackneyed 
m  the  courtier's  wiles,  fuch   an    inftanee  of 
Punic    faith.     Morality   requires  a   flraighc' 
forward  courfe,  and  allows  no  tampering  with  • 
virtue.     But  thefe  are   mere  fpecks.     The 
great  body  and  all  the  features  of  the  cha^ 
rafter  are  full  of  truth,  grace,  and  beauty. 
Filial  afFedtion,  generofity,  love,  courage,  and  ■ 
a-ftrong  fenfe  of  juilice,  are  all  predominant 
in  the  ch  a  rafter  of  Achmet,     They  are  alio 
iuch  paffions  as  become  a  youth  of  twenty^ 

A3 


the  real  age  o(  Achmet ;  and,  v/ithout  any  vio- 
lence to  Nature,  may  be  felt  and  live  in  the 
breail  of  a  youth  of  fourteen,  the  a^je  of 
MaPjer  Betty,  who,  on  Saturday  night, 
filled  this  important  charafter. 

In  the  variety  of  firft-rate  characters,  in 
which  this  theatrical  luminary,  although  juit 
emerging  from  the  horizon,  has  Ihone  with 
meridian  fplendour,  are  Hamlet  and  Rich-^ 
ard  the  Third,  His  perfonification  of  either, 
would,  indeed,  have  greatly  encreafed  the 
extraordinaries  of  this  extraordinary  debut. 
In  thefe  we  iljould  have  had  to  contemplate 
the  workings  cf  paiiions  at  an  age  when  the 
a61or  could  nor.  be  iuppofed,  in  the  courfe 
of  nature,  to  have  felt  their  influences  the 
reprefentation  of  a  child  flriving  to  bend  a 
man's  bov/  -,  but  the  paiiions  developed  la 
Achmet  are  all  becoming  in  a  youth,  and  fuch 
only  as  a  youth  might  feel  in  their  extreme. 
Achmet^  befides,  does  not  make  his  appear- 
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ance  until  towards  th^  end  of  the  fecond  aft, 
in  which  he  has  nothing  but  level  fpeaking 
to  encounter.  The  fifth  act  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality.  It  is,  therefore^  only  in  the 
third  and  fourth  acls  he  is]  called  upon  for 
any  extraordinary  exertions—and  thefe  two 
acts  may  be  faid,  in  refpect  of  him,  to  confti- 
tute  the  whole  piece. . 

From  thefe  premifes,  it  follows,  that  the 
Managers  have  acted  with  a  found  difcre- 
tion,  in  fele611ng  this  Play  for  the  firfc  ap- 
pearance of  Mafier  Betty,  and  with  a  due 
regard  for  his  perfonal  intereils,  his  characler, 
his  health,  and  his  fame.  Confidering  his 
extrem.e  youth,  the  fatigues  which  he  has  re- 
cently undergone,  and  the  anxieties  attend- 
ant upon  a  debut  before  a  London  audience, 
they  v^ere  bound  to  facrifice  almofi:  every 
thing  to  his  ease  and  convenience.  They 
could  not  have  chofen  a  prominent  character, 
condenfed  into  fo  fnort  a  fpace  of  time,  or 
more  fuited  to  his  years^  than  Achmet.  There 


is  no  part  in  the  round  of  his  charaQers,  and 
fcope  of  his  peculiar  powers,  which  could 
have  excited  lefs  public  curiolity.  It  is  a 
youth  filling  a-  youth's  part.  Upon  this- 
ground,  the  Managers  may  alfo  be  entitled 
to  the  praife  of  liberalityj  but  it  does  nor 
neceiTarily.  follow.  The  leaft  interefting  cha- 
rafter  which  he  could  perform  mud  have' 
produced  a  full  Houfe,  and  the  interefts  of 
the  Theatre  could  not'  be  advanced^ by  any 
greater  attradion«. 

The  loud  fame  which  preceded  Mailer  Bet? 
ty's  arrival  in.  London,  produced  a  degree, 
of  curiofity  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the 
Theatrical  world.     So  great  was  the  anxiety 
to  behold  this  youthful   Performer,  feverals 
perfons  fought  to  conceal  themfelves  in  the  - 
JJoufe  on  Friday  night,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
maining there  unpercelved  until  the  return^- 
ing  night  fliould  gratify  their  wifhes  by  the. 
appearance  o{  Achmet. 

So  early  as  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday 
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the  approaches  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
Theatre  were  befiegedv/kh  people  clamorous 
for  admiiiion,  and  between  one  and  two  they 
became  crowded.  The  Managers,  anticipat- 
ing this  refult,  had  taken  every  precaution 
agaitjR  its  confequences.  A  great  number  of 
Bow-llreet  officers  and  conftables  were  called 
in  to  preferve  the  public  peace,  and  prevent 
riot  and  confulion,  A  large  party  of  foldiers 
were  alfo  llationed  at  the  feveral  doora,  to 
protect  the  people  againft  the  neceffary  and 
fatal  refult  of  the  indifcriminate  rufli  of  fuch 
an  immenfe  ride.  About  half  paft  four 
o'clock  the  crowd  became  fo  great,  the  moil 
ferious  apprehenfions  were  entertained  for 
the  lives  of  feveral  perfons,  w^ho  were  faint- 
ing away  under  the  prefTure,  and  to  whom^, 
in  the  midli  of  the  impenetrable  mafs,  no 
aiTiftance  could  be  afforded  feam  the  out- 
fi Je  ;  it  was  iherefora  thought  advifable  to 
open  the  Bow-ftreet  dooj*,  though  a  full  hour 
oarlier  than  ufuaU  with  a  view  to  accom- 
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mod  ate  the  befiegers,  and  relieve  them  from 
the  prelTure  which  they  had  fo  long  endured^. 
In  an  inflant,  the  tide  ruflied  in,  and  took 
pofTeilion  of  the  fpace  between  the  exterior 
door  and  the  bar  in    the  lobby,,  where  the; 
entrance  money  is  received-^     As  only  one. 
can  pafs  at  a  time,  and  fome  delay  is  necet 
faj-y,  for  the  receipt  and  examination  of  the 
money  and  tickets,  the  flownefs  of  the  move- 
ment of  thofe  in  the  van  but  ill  accorded 
with  the  impatience  of  thofe  in  the  rear^ 
The  preffure  in  that  part  of  the  lobby  be- 
came infinitely  greater,  and  its  efFefts  more 
alarming  than  they  had  previouily   experi-. 
enced  in  the  open  ilreet.    They  broke  all  the- 
windows  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance,  fon 
the  benefit  of  the  air  ^.  yet  the  heat  and  pref- 
fure fiill  continued  fo  great,  as  every  mo- 
ment to  threaten  fuffocation. 

A  board  was  now  difplayed,  announcing 
that  the  boxes  w^ere  all  full.     This  commu.- 
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tiication,  however,  though  correfpondlng 
with  the  faft,  did  not  operate  to  diminilli  the 
prefTure,  and  they  continued  rufliing  in  with 
impetQofity  until  after  fix  o'clock.  One  half  at 
leaft  of  all  thofe  who  fuffered  this  fatigue  and 
danger,  were  obliged  to  return  ungratified. 

Nearly  the  fame  confufion  that  prevailed 
without,  was  obfervable  within  the  Houfe  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night ;  nor  did  it  much 
abate  even  upon  the  rifing  of  the  curtain. 

The  following  introduftory  addrefs  ,was 
written  by  Mr.  Taylorj  but  the  noife  and 
clamour  was  fo  great^  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  afcertain,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Houfe^, 
how  or  to  what  extent  Mr.  Charles  Kem- 
JBLE  was  able  to  deliver  it: 


Xmpatient  for  renowrij  all  hope  and  fear. 
How  many  a  Candidate  has  ventur'd  here ! 
Where  dawning  merit  never  mis:.'d  its  aim, 
But  reach'd,  by  due  degrees,  the  heights  of  fame. 


It 


Yet  row,  unKeeding  Study's  fervile  cares, 

(So  Rumour,  with  her  hundred  tongues,  declares,) 

A  Youth  your  favour  courtSj  whofe  early  prime 

Derides  the  tedious  growth  of  lingering  Time ; 

Mature  at  once,  when  Nature  urg'd,  he  ftrove. 

Starting,  hke  Pallas,  from  the  brain  of  Jove. 

But  think  not,  though  on  Fortune's  {wdling  tide? 

Led  by  exulting  Fame,  in  travels  wide ; 

Think  not  he  comes  with  vain  triumphant  fail. 

Nor  dicads  the  dangers  of  an  adverfe  gale. 

Though  crowds  on  crowds  have  joinM  in  fond  acclaim^ 

Through  his  hilg\z  track,  to  bear  aloft  his  name ; 

And,  to  complet-e  at  length  his  bold  carter, 

Have  fent  his  little  bark  in  fafety  here  : 

Not  pridcj  but  gratitude,  has  Harm'd his  breaft. 

And  hence  alarms  his  modell  doubts  fuggeft. 

Left  that  applaufe  has  been,  with  gen'rous  rage. 

Not  lav'HiM  on  his  genius,  but  his  age. 

He  knows  the  temper  of  a  Britiih  mind, 

YoY  merit  zealous,  but  to  error  kind  ; 

Nor  can  he  deem  hh  honours  juftly  due, 

f  *  Until  coiifirm*d,  iignM,  ratify 'd  by  you.'* 


The  fcene  thus  opened,  but  the  tumult 
did  not  fubfide.  The  audience  could  not  let 
down  their  minds  to  the  bufinefs,  and  were 
all  impatient  for  a  view  of  the  only  objeft 
which  they  thought  worth  enjoying. 
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The  Pit  prefented  a  nouvclle  appearance. 
There  was  fcarcely  a  iemale  in  it  ;  and  the 
preffure  was  fo  great,  that  Iq  the  coiirfe  of 
the  night  feveral  men  were  overcome  with 
the  heat,  and  lifted  up  into  the  boxes, 
whence  they  were  carried  out  of  the  Hoiife. 
In  the  centre  of  it,  the  company  appeared  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night  to  fit  a  little  at 
eafe;  but  this  was  repeatedly  noticed  by 
perfons  in  the  boxeSj  who  pointed  it  oat  to 
thofe  in  the  extremities,  who  preiTed  for- 
ward until  the  whole  became  one  uniform 
and  folid  mafs. 

At  the  end  of  the  fecond  acl,  expectation 
was  raifed  to  its  higheft  pitch,  and  the  hfant 
Rofcius  prefented  himfelf  amidft  a  thunder  of 
applaufe.  He  received  the  animated  ex- 
preffions  and  greetings  of  the  admiring 
audience  with  a  prepoffeffing  niodefty, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ftage.  He  introduced  himfeif  to  Barlarojfa 
1 
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with  judgment,  and  fiiewed  great  dilcrimi- 
iiation  in  the  fame  fcene,  where  he  founds 
Othman,  and  finding  him  lojal^  and  attached 
to  his  perfon,  difcovers  himielf  in  thefe 
words : — 

**I  do  commend  thy  faith.     And,  fmce  thoulov'ft  him, 
I'll  whifper  to  thee,  that,  with  horieil  guile, 
I  have  deceiv'd  this  tyrant,  EarbarofTa — 
Selim  is  yet  ali'vs  V* 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  conceived  and  executed 
this  paffage. 

His  miilruft  and  anxiety  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  converfation  with  Othman,  and 
the  joy  brightening  upon  his  countenance 
when  he  finds  him  true^  until  it  breaks  into 
a  blaze  as  he  pronounces 

"  Sdim  is  yet  stilus  V 

were  v/onderfully  fine. 

This  fingle  line  evinced  his  powers,  and 
put  him  in  complete  polleffion  of  his  ai> 


id 

dience.  It  received  the  mofl:  enthufiaftic 
applaufe.  The  fucceeding  paffage^  where 
he  fays, 

— — **  Tell  me,  Oihman, 

And  yet  I  tremble  to  approach  the  theme 
How  fares  my  mother  ?  does  she  still  retain 
Her  native  greatness  V 

difplaved  the  moil  exquinte  feeling.  Filial 
affedion  could  not  be  more  happily  con= 
.ceived  or  expreiTed.  The  tranfition  from 
tendernefs  to  rage  was  alfo  finely  marked  i 
and  when  Othman  interrogates  him  as  to  his 
intent,  he  anfwered— - 

**  To  take  jufi  vengeance  for  a  fath-er's  blood, 
A  mother's  fuiF'rings.  and  a  people's  groans  !" 

with  great  energy  and  fpirit.  This  pafTage 
Was  alfo  rewarded  by  loud  plaudits.  The 
concluding  fpeech  in  the  fame  fcene,  begins- 
ning  wirh, 

•«*  Oh  !  thou  haft  rous'd  a  thoughtj  on  y/hicb. 
Remounts  with  redoubled  fire/* 

was  a  beautiful  piece  of  declamation,  and 


given  witii  peculiar  truth  and  chaftenefs. 
This  whole  fcene  poffefTes  great  beauty  and 
variety  ;  but  it  requires  little  more  than  tafle, 
delicacy,  and  difcriniination,  to  give  its  full 
efFeft.  The  third  a6l  demands  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  commanding  powers ;  and  here 
we  found  this  wonderful  Boy  riling  with  the 
occafionj  and  happily  unfolding  all  the  in- 
terell  of  the  fcene.  Every  paffage  was  de- 
ferving  of  the  warmed  praife  3  but  if  there 
was  any  one  peculiarly  flriking,  it  is— 

**  This  very  night  the  Tyrant  threatens  violence : 
1^11  watch  his  Heps :  Dl  haunt  him  thro'  the  palace  I 
And,  ihou'd  he  meditate  a  deed  fo  vile. 
J'll  hover  p'erhim  like  an  unfeen  pejltlencei 
And  %xJk  hira  m  his  guilt !" 

The  fpirit  and  aaimation  with  which  he 
delivered  thefe  lines  eledlrified  the  Houfe* 
All  remembrance  of  the.Boy  was  loil  in  con- 
templation of  the  Ador.  He  feemed  to  pof- 
fefs  all  the  power  of  executing  the  menace. 
Two  loud,  prolonged,  and  diflinft  peals  of 
applaufe.  declare^'  the  enthufiaftic  admiration 
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of  the  audience.     The  efFecl  produced  by 
his  delivery  of  the  following  pafiTage, 

<'  Worthlefs  were  he  to  rule  who  dares  net  claim 
Pre-eminence  in  danger!'* 

was  nearly  equal. 

This  a6t,  like  the  former^  concludes  with 
a  fine  fpeech  by  Achmet,  Mailer  Betty 
delivered  it  in  a  ftylq  that  proved  him  per- 
fect in  points  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  be 
defeftive.  From  the  breaking  oF  his  voice, 
as  is  natural  at  his  time  of  life,  it  may  be 
prefumed  to  be  deficient  in  fweetnefs  and 
variety  of  tone.  We  perceived  no  fuch 
defed  in  this  fpeech.  His  voice  v,'as  finely 
modulated  and  varied.     In  the  lines, 

"  Nor  fears  to  flrlke  where  Juftice  cails^  nor  dare 
To  strike  where  (he  forbids  !'* 

he  was   peculiarly  happy.     He  feemed  in- 

fpired  with  a  holy  devotion  \  and  the  pious 

refignation  in  which  he  acknowledges  the 

^3 
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rule  of  juflice,  though  exprefled  in  the  loweft 
tone,  was  diflinflly  heard  in  the  remoteft 
part  of  the  Houfe.  The  fourth  ad  was  equal 
to  the  expe6tation  excited  by  his  former 
fcenes.  In  the  paiTage  where  he  reveals 
himfelf  to  Barbarojfa,  he  enraptured  the  au- 
dience with  a  blaze  of  Majefly.  He  ap- 
peared a  Sun,  emerging  from  a  cloud,  from 
whofe  fplendid  prefence,  the  Tyrant,  like 
fome  guilty  wretch,  fought  to  withdraw,  and 
hide  himfelf  in  darknefs.  The  fubfequent 
fcene  with  his  mother,  in  the  fame  a61,  alfo 
abounded  with  fpecimens  of  fine  a6lingj  of 
genuine  pathos,  and  the  m.oft  exquifite  tafte 
and  feeling.  To  the  fifth  ?.di,  alfo,  he  gave 
all  the  intereft  of  which  it  is  capable.  His 
felf-reproach  for  ftooping  to  fupplicate 
BarharojTa^  and  the  fpirit  vvith  which,  when 
releafed  from  his  bonds,  and  receiving  a 
fword,  he  exclaims 

«*  Now,  Barharcjfa,  let  my  arm  meet  thine  I. 
.   *Tis  alllaik  ofHeav'nP' 
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proved  alike  Tils  tafle  and  difcriminationj; 
and  the  force  and  energy  of  his  powers. 
This  fcene  concluded  the  piece,  and  the 
curtain  dropped  amidfl:  the  loudeft  plaudits 
that  ever  iliook  the  walls  of  a  Theatre. 

The  appearance  of  this  aftonifhing  Youth 
is  prepofleffing  in  a  very  great  degree.  He 
is  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  well 
grown.  His  features  are  handfome,  and  the 
fhape  of  his  face  is  oval.  He  is  of  a  fair 
complexion,  v/ith  fair  hair,  and  a  fine  blue 
eye.  There  is  nothing  ftriking  in  his  face 
when  he  is  unnioved  ^  but  when  he  is  roufed 
and  fired  with  pafTion,  it  is  wonderfully  ex- 
preffive.     His  eye  is  then,  as  Irene  defcribes^ 

**  Bright  as  the  morning  ftar  r" 

and  every  feature  is  lighted  up  with  the  holy 
frenzy  of  one  infpirede  Female  beauty  can- 
not afford  any  thing  more  fweet  than  his 
linile.     It  was  irrefiftible  in  the  fcenes  where 
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he  proved  the  loyalty  of  Othman  and  the 
virtue  of  Zaphira. — To  this  he  adds  all  the 
winning  gracefulnefs  of  eafe.  Every  aftiort 
is  juft,  appropriate,  and  correcl.  He  treads 
the  ftage  v^ith  dignity  and  firmnefs,  and  has 
an  air  of  majefty,  in  which  all  idea  of  his 
youth  and  fize  is  loft  or  forgotten.  He 
delineates  all  the  various  and  contending 
^affions  vv^ith  the  niceft  difcrimination,  never 
mixing  or  confounding  them,  but  marking 
even  the  fineft  fhades  with  all  the  ftrength 
of  contrafted  colours. 

Of  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftage  he  is  a  perfedl 
mafter.  The  fcene  iiils  all  his  mind.  He 
feems  not  confcious  of  a  prefeiit  audience^ 
yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  labour  or  ftudy. 
Every  thing  flows,  as  it  were,  fpontaneous, 
and  he  feizes  the  feelings  of  the  audience, 
aiid  carries  them  away  without  any  appa- 
rent exertion,  lliat  a  Boy  of  fourteen 
fhould  prefent  himfelf  under  any  circum- 
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ftances  or  advantages  of  birth  and  education, 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  perfe6tion5  is  indeed  a 
wonder,  a  prodigy !  certainly  it  conftltutes 
an  sera  in  the  theatrical  annals  of  this 
country^ 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  length  of 
time,  and  the  infinite  labour  and  ftudy  re- 
quired by  fuperior  talents,  to  arrive  at  ex- 
cellence in  the  art ;  and,  w^hat  is  remark- 
able in  this  youth,  tafle,  judgment,  difcri- 
mination,  and  all  thofe  qualities  in  which 
he  moft  excels,  are  thofe  which  time,  ftudy, 
and  experience,  are  confidered  in  a  peculiar 
degree  neceffary  to  beflow.  Yet  we  are 
affured,  that  he  is  not  in  any  extraordinary 
degree  indebted  to  precept  and  education  ; 
that  he  is  an  infpired  genius,  a  being  of  a 
fuperior  clafs,  and  peculiarly  gifted  by  Na- 
ture ;  that  he  is  among  aflors  what  Shak- 
SPEARE  was  among  dramatic  writers.  To 
this  latter  opinion  we  adhere.    He  is  indeed 
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a  favourite  child  of  Nature,  conceived  in  her 
happieft  mood.  At  his  time  of  life,  fchool- 
ing  could  have  done  but  little  for  him  ;  Na- 
ture claims  him  entirely  as  her  own.  This 
opinion  is  not  only  grounded  upoii  fafts, 
but  it  is  alfo  more  conformable  with  reafon 
and  the  nature  of  man. 

The  final  pur pofe  of  Tragedy  is  to  move ; 
and  to  move,  is  to  ftrike  thofe  ftrings  of  the 
heart  v/hich  are  mofl:  natural— terror  and 
pity.  The  gentleman  and  the  ruftic  have 
both  feniibility  and  tendernefs  of  heart,  per- 
haps in  greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  but  as  they 
are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the 
fame  touches.  The  fpedators  of  a  tragedy 
are,  therefore,  almoft  all  on  a  levels  and, 
to  merit  and  obtain  general  approbation, 
the  aSor  has  little  elfe  to  do  but  reflect 
upon  his  own  thoughts^  and  draw  from  his 
heart  thofe  fentiraents  which  will  certainly 
make  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  others,  if 


he  found  them  in  his  own.  Did  Ymm^ 
Rofcius  evince  that  he  felt  thofe  pafllons  he 
expreffed,  and  did  he  communicate  his  feel- 
ings to  the  audience  ?  They  will  anfwer  in 
the  affirmative,  and  fay  with  the  French 
critic, 

<*  Ce  ne'ft  pas  un  Poriraity  une  image  femblable : 
Cell  un  Fils,  im  Amant,  un  Roi  'veritahk^* 

Before  fifteen  the  paffions  are  feldom 
born,  as  they  feldom  furvive  fixty.  A  youth, 
therefore,  who  fhows  that  the  parts  he  per- 
forms are  not  merely  w^ords  in  his  mouth, 
but  fentiments  from  his  mind,  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, than  the  old  man  of  four-fcore, 
who  exhibits  the  energy  of  middle  age  ;  be- 
caufe  art,  experience,  and  cuftom,  mud 
have  much  Hiare  in  the  latter,  whilil  Nature 
alone  infpires  and  fapports  the  former. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Young  Rofcius  copies  no 
one,  but  is  an  original,  and  may  ferve  for  a 
model.     The  former  is  poflibie,  but  the  lat« 
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ter  IS  Improbable ;  becaufe  Nature  may  be, 
fo  excellent  as  not  to  want  the  help  of  art ; 
but  he  is  too  young,  and  has  feen  too  little 
of  the  worlds  that  art  with  him  can  be  fo  re- 
fined,  or   confounded   with   Nature,  as   to 
produce  perfeftion.     Viewing  him,    there- 
fore, as  a  heaven-born  A6Vor,  we  muft  de- 
precate all  invidious  comparifons.     It  is  no 
refleflion  upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Kemble, 
that  labour  has  done,  for  him  what  Nature 
has  done  for  Mafter  Betty.     Yet  fome  in- 
judicious  friends  of  the   former  have   not 
hefitated  to  fay^    that  the  latter  is  only   a 
Kemble   among   boys,  but   a  boy  among 
Kembl£s.     This  is  a  pitiful  parody  of  the 
wxli  known  charafter,    given   of  the   late 
Lord  Chesterfield,  which  fays,    '*   His 
Lordship  was  a  wit  among  Lords,  and  a  Lord 
among  Wits.'*    We  hope,  therefore,  to  hear 
no  more  of  fuch  comments.     Fair  criticifm 
has  room  enough  without  them,  and  Mr. 
KEMBLii's  merit  Hands  in  need  of  no  fuch 
affiftance.  4 


Much    of   the    doubts    that    hsve   been 
raifed    refpeding  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  this  Youth,  and  of  the  curiofity  to  vvlt- 
nefs    his   performance,   proceeds   from   the 
novelty    of    the    fituation.     That    a    child 
fhould  make  fuch  an  attempt,  even  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  faccefs,   is  a  circum- 
flance  unprecedented  in  a  London  Theatre, 
The  event  which  is  here  the  general  theme 
of  admiration,  would  not  excite  any  thing 
like  the  fame  fenfation  in  Paas.     There  the 
Theatre  des  Jeunes  EleveSy  and  the  Theatre  des 
Jeunes  Artifts^  are  open  every  night.     Tie 
performers  of  both  fexes  are  z\  under  ibe 
age  of  fifteen,  and  many  of  them  allov^^ed  to 
be  equal  to  the  ablell  veterans  of  the  other 
theatres      As  foon  as  they  arr've  at  fifteea 
they  ceafe  to  be  menbers  of  thefe juvenile 
Gompanies,  and  muvl  (eek  engagements  ells- 
where  y  and  fro-n    thefe  nurferies,  tr^^gec'y, 
comedy,    and  the  opera,   in  France,    have 
drawn  their  brighteft  ornaments  in  a  flate  of 
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perfection.  Mailer  BettYj  to  complete 
his  engagement  at  Covent  Garden,  will  play 
every  night  this  v^eek.  He  repeats  Achmet 
this  nighf*;  and  we  underfland  that  Douglas^ 
Hamlet^  and  Frederick  in  hover'' s  Vows^  are 
in  the  lilt  of  charafters  which  are  like]}'  to 
follow. 

The  following  biographical  Iketch  of  this 
wonderful  Youth,  is  copied  from  an  excellent 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  the  Young  Rojc'ms^'  by  J.  Merritt  : 

"  William  Henry  West  Betty,  only 
fon  of  V/iLLiAM  Henry  Betty,  was  born 
on  the  13th  of  September,  179I5  as  appears 
from  the  parifli  regifter  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Chad's,  in  Shrewfbury,  Mr.  Bettis  the.  a- 
ther,  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Betty,  a  phyfician. 
of  the  tirft  eminence  at  Lilburn,  not  far  from 
Eelfail,   in  the   North  of  ireiandj   at  whofe 

*  Monday. 
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death  he  became  poiTefled  of  a  handfome  in- 
dependent fortune.  His  wife  was  Miss 
Mary  Stanton,  the  daughter  of  a  refpec- 
ta.jk  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Worcefter. 
She  was  a  young  lady  of  good  education  and 
high  accompliihments,  and  brought  him  a 
rerpe6lable  fortune  ;  part  of  which,  it  is  faid, 
is  entailed  on  the  young  gentleman,  who  is 
the  fubjefl  of  this  memoir. 

"  It  has  been  frequently  faid,  that  Miss 
Stanton  had  been  formerly  eichcr  a  per- 
former on  a  public  ftage,  or  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  adling  in  private  theatres  ;  neither 
of  which  reports  has  the  fmalleft  foundation 
in  truth.  The  name  of  Stanton  happens 
to  belong  to  feveral  families  of  the  theatrical 
profeflion,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  this  circumftance,  from  the  mere  ideri' 
tity  of  the  names,  may  have  led  to  a  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Betty  was  in- 
cluded in  the  number. 
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**  It  is^  however,  certain,  that  Mifs  Stan- 
ton always  difcovered  a  great  predilection 
for  the  amufemcnts  of  the  Theatre  ;  andfne 
and  her  fillers,  in  their  ov/n  family,  ufed  fre- 
quently to  divert  themfelves  with  reciting 
pjaysj  and  other  pieces  of  poetry. 

"  Mr.  Betty,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
his  fon,  lived  within  a  fmall  diflance  of 
Shrewfoury,  whence  he  removed,  a  few- 
years  after,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  na- 
tive place,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  He  oc- 
cupied a  farm,  and  alfo  carried  on  fome  bu- 
fmefs  relating  to  the  linen  manufa61ory,  near 
Ballynahinch,  in  the  county  of  Down.  He 
remained  in  this  fituacion  till  the  riling  cele- 
brity of  his  fon  rendered  it  neceiTary  for  him 
to  give  up  his  employments,  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  young  gentleman  in  his  theatrical 
exiurfioDS. 

^'  Mrs,  Betty,  being  herfelf  an  accon> 


pliflied  fpeaker,  and  refiding  In  a  diflri£l-= 
where  the  Engli.fh  language  is  fpoken  in  its 
worft  ftate  of  depravity,  thought  it  neceiTary 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  education 
of  her  fon  in  that  ornamental  and  neceiTary 
acquirement.  He  was,  therefore,  exercifed 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  habit  of  reciting 
paffages  from  the  bell  of  authors,  and  was 
taught  to  pronounce  the  language  with  pro- 
priety. 

*^  In  the  fummer  of  1 802,  the  play  of  P/- 
zarro  was  brought  out  by  the  Belfafb  raana* 
ger  with  much  fplendor,  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  the  Elvira,  As  Mr.  Betty  and  his  fon 
happened  to  be  in  the  town,  they  were  in- 
duced to  goto  the  Theatre, being  the  firft  time 
that  Mafter  Betty  had  ever  feen  a  play. 
From  this  moment  his  fate  was  decided. 
When  he  came  home,  he  told  his  father  with 
a  look  of  fuch  enthufiafm,  and  a  voice  fo 
pathetic,  that  thofe  who  heard  him  will  never 
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forget  the  expreffion,  that  he  Jhould  certainly 
ile^  if  he  muft  not  he  a  player. 

^^  The  wonderful  afting  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  Elvira,  not  eafily  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
moil  phlegmatic,  had  left  an  imprelTion  on 
his  glowing  mind,  which  nothing  could  ever 
erafe.  It  was  fortunate  for  himfelf,  that  his 
firft,  and  therefore  mofb  durable  impreffions, 
were  ftamped  by  fuch  a  model.  He  talked 
of  nothing  but  Elvira-,  he  fpcuted  the 
speeches  of  ^/'z;/?^;  and  his  paffion  for  the 
flage  became  every  hour  vehement  and  un- 
eontroulable.  He  returned  with  his  father  to 
Ballynahlnch^but  not  to  his  ufual  occupations. 
The  Siddonian  accents  flill  rang  in  his  ear  i 
and  her  majeflic  march  and  awful  brovv^  ftiPl 
filled  his  fancy.  Every  thing  was  negled:ed 
for  his  favaurite  obje£l  j  and  every  thing  not 
eonne6led  with  ie  became  tirefome  andinli- 
pid.  His  propenfity  grew  vifibly  more  rooted 
by  time  5  his  importunities  were  irrefiftible  1 
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and  his  parents  at  lengthy  finding  all  oppofi- 
tion  unavailing,  were  compelled  to  think  fe- 
rioufly  of  the  prafticability  of  indulging  him. 

*'  In  purfuance  of  the  refolution  he  had 
taken,  Mr.  Betty  returned  with  his  fon  to 
Belfaft,  in  order  to  confult  Mr.  Atkins^ 
and  to  afk  his  opinion  of  the  boy*s  qualifica- 
tions. Mr.  Atkins  is  the  manager  of  the 
Belfail  theatre,  and  a  man  of  friendly  difpofi- 
tions  and  liberal  chara£ler.  In  his  prefence^ 
Mailer  Betty  repeated  fome  pafTages  from 
the  part  oi Elvira,  The  manager  was  a  good 
deal  ftruck  with  what  he  had  heard,  but 
wifhed  to  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hough^ 
his  prompter,  for  whofe  judgment  he  had  a 
confiderable  deference.  That  gentleman  was 
accordingly  fent  for,  and  immediately  dif- 
cerned  in  the  boy's  recitation  and  adion, 
great  capabilities  for  a  firfl-rate  ador.  He 
gave  him  a  few  inftrudions,  and  at  the  fame 
time  pointed  out  to  him  the  part  oi  Rolla,  as 


a  much  fittet  objeft  of  his  fludy,  than  that  of 
Elvira^  to  which  he  had  been  direfted  by  his 
feelings,  on  feeing  the  performance  of  Mrs. 
SiDDONs.  The  young  gentleman  felt  the 
full  value  ©f  the  knowledge  he  had  received, 
and  in  the  ardour  of  his  gratitude,  told  Mr, 
Hough  he  was  his  guardian  angel, 

**  The  father  and  fon  now  returned  once 
more  to  Ballynahinch  ^  and  Mafler  Betty 
happening  to  find  the  tragedy  of  Zara  in  the 
houfe,  began  to  lludy  the  part  of  OJman^  in 
addition  to  that  of  Rolla  and  fome  others. 

*^  Some  time  afterwards/ Mr.  Hough  ac- 
cepted a  prelTing  invitation  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr,  Betty^  to  pafs  a  ihort 
time  at  his  houfe  in  the  country,  with  a  view 
of  obferving  the  boy  more  narrowly,  and  in 
order  to  give  him  more  detailed  inftruftions, 
Mr.  Hough  foon  found  that  his  pupil  poA 
feifed  a  docility  even  greater  than  his  genius  i 
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for,  whatever  he  was  dire6led  to  do,  he  could 
initantiy  execute,  and  was  fure  never  to  for- 
get. He  found  that  his  feelings  could  take 
the  impreilion  of  every  paiiion  and  fentinient^ 
and  exprefs  them  in  their  appropriate  lan- 
guage. Whatever  was  properly  prefented  to 
his  mind,  he  could  immediately  lay  hold  of, 
and  feemed  to  feize,  by  a  fort  of  intuitive  fa- 
gacity,  the  fpirit  of  every  fentence,  and  ihe 
prominent  beauties  of  every  remarkable  paf« 
fage. 

"  The  happy  moment  at  length  arrived, 
which  was  to  realife  our  hero's  ho^es  aid 
wifhes.  Mr.  Atkins,  induced  by  the  rep^-rts 
he  had  received,  and  folicitous  to  bring  ior- 
ward  fome  extraordinary  novelty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  deprefiion  of  the  Uvnfs^ 
offered  him  an  engagement  to  play  at  Beliafl: 
for  four  nights.  Accordingly,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Aug.  1803,  he  announced  the  Tragedy 
of  Zara,  the  parJL  ofOfman  to  be  undertaken 
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by  a  young  gentlemayi  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
The  fingularit)'  of  the  exhibition  drew  to- 
gether a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  were 
equally  aflonillied  and  enraptured  with  the 
performance  of  the  young  aftor/' 


THE  END. 


punted  by  I.  Gold, 
Shoe  Lajie. 
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